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ON NOT DOING ALL AT ONCE. 


THERE are a great many ardently pro- 
gressive people who will be shocked by the 
caption under which I write. The current 
American theory is, that if a thing needs to 
be done, it should be done at once,—with 
rail-road speed, no matter whether it re- 
gards politics, morals, religion, or horticul- 
ture. And I wantonly take the risk of 
being condemned for an arrant conservative, 
when I express my belief that there are a 
great many good objects in life which are 
accomplished better by gradual progression 
toward them than by sudden seizure. I 
shall not stay to argue the point with re- 
spect to negro suffrage, or female suffrage, 
or a temperance reformation, or the clear- 
ing-out of Maximilian’s Mexican Imperial- 
ism,—which are a little removed from the 
horticultural arena, where our humbler 
questions are discussed,—but I shall urge 
a graduation and culmination of triumphs 
in what relates to rural life and its charms. 

One meets, from time to time, with a 
gentleman from the city, smitten with a 
sudden rural fancy, who is in eager search 


for a place “made to his hand,’ with the 
walks all laid down, the entrance-ways es- 
tablished, the dwarf trees regularly planted, 
the conservatory a-steam, and the crochet- 
ed turrets fretting the sky-line of the sub- 
urban villa. But I never heard of any such 
seeker after perfected beauties who was an 
enthusiast in country pursuits, or who did 
not speedily grow weary of his phantasy. 
He may take a pride in bis cheap bargain ; 
he may regale himself with the fruits and 
enjoy the vistas of his arbor; but he has 
none of that exquisitely-wrought satisfac- 
tion which belongs to the man who has 
planted his own trees, who has Jaid down 
his own walks, and who has seen, year 
after year, successive features of beauty in 
shrub, or flower, or pathway, mature under 
his ministering hand, and lend their at- 
tractions to the cumulating charms of his 
home. The man of capital, who buys into 
an established business, where the system 
is perfected, the trade regular and con- 
stant, the details unvaried, may very pos- 
sibly congratulate himself upon the security 
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of his gains; but he knows nothing of that 
ardent and intoxicating enthrallment which 
belongs to one who has grown up with the 
business—suggested its enterprises—shared 
its anxieties, and by thought, and struggle, 
and adventure, made himself a part ‘of its 
successes. 

Aman may enjoy a little complacency 
in wearing the coat of another, (if he gets 
it cheap,) but there’ can’t be much pride 
in it. 

Therefore, I would say to any one who is 
thoroughly in earnest about a country 
home—make it for yourself. Xenophon, who 
lived in a time when Greeks were Greeks, 
advised people in search of a country place, 
to buy ofa slatternly and careless farmer, 
since, in that event they might be sure of 
seeing the worst, and of making their labor 
and care, work the largest results. Cato,* 
on the other hand, who represented a more 
effeminate and scheming race, advised the 
purchase of a country home from a good 
farmer and judicious house-builder, so that 
the buyer might be sure of nice culture and 
equipments,—possibly at a bargain. It il- 
lustrates, I think, rather finely, an essen- 
tial difference between the two races and 
ages :—the Greek, earnest to make his own 
brain tell, and the Latin, eager to make as 
much as he could out of the brains of other 
people. 

I must say that I like the Greek view 
best. I never knew of an enthusiast in 
any pursuit,—whether grape growing, or 
literature, or ballooning, or politics,—who 
did not find his chiefest pleasure in fore- 
casting successes, not yet made, but only 
dimly conceived of, and ardently struggled 
for. The more enthusiasm, the more evi- 
dence, I should say, in a general way, of 
incompletion and apparent confusion. 

Show me a cultivator, whose vines are 
well trained by plumb and line, whose 
trees are every one planted mathematically 


*I shall make no apology for the introduction of 
these two heathen names, since both authors have 
written capitally well on subjects connected with hus- 
bandry and rural life. 
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in quincunx order, whose dwarfs are all 
clipped and braced after the best pyramidal 
pattern, and 1 feel somehow that he isa 
fashionist, that he reposes, upon certain 
formulas beyond which he does not think 
it necessary to explore. But where I see, 
with an equal degree of attention, irreg- 
ularity and variety of treatmeut,—tendrils 
a-droop and fruit-spurs apparently neglect- 
ed,—I am not unfrequently impressed with 
the belief that the cultivator is regardless 
of old and patent truths, because their 
truth is proven, and because his eye and 
mind are on the strain toward some new 
development. 

When a good, kind horticultural gentle- 
man takes me by the button-hole, and tells 
me by the hour, of what length it is neces- 
sary to cut the new wood in order to in- 
sure a good start for the buds at the base, 
and how the sap has a tendency to flow 
strongest into the taller shoots, and other 
such truisms, which have been in the books 
these ten years, I listen respectfully, but 
cannot help thinking,—"my dear good sir, 
you will never set the river a-fire.” 

Nor indeed do we want the river set on 
fire; but we want progress. And all I have 
said thus far is but preliminary to the 
truth on which I wish to insist—that a grad- 
uated progress is essential to all rational 
enjoyment, whether in things rural, christ- 
ian, or commercial. 

And for this reason I allege that all things 
which are proper to be done about a country 
house, are not to be done at once. Half 
the charm of life in such a home, is in every 
week’s and every season’s succeeding devel- 
opments. If, for instance, my friend Lack- 
land, whose place I have described in pre- 
vious papers, had found a landscape gardener 
capable of inaugurating all the changes I 
have described, and had established his 
garden, his mall, his shrubberies, and had 
made the cliff in the corner nod with its 
blooming columbines, within a month after 
occupation, and established his dwarf pears 
in full growth and fruitage, there may have 
been a glad surprise; but the very com- 
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pleteness of the change would have left no 
room for that exhilaration of spirits, with 
-which we pursue favorite aims to their 
attainment. No trout-fisher, who is worthy 
the name, wants his creel loaded in the be- 
ginning; he wants the pursuit—the alter- 
nations of hope and fear; the coy rest of 
his fly upon this pool—the whisk of its 
brown hackle down yonder rapid—its play 
upon the eddies where possibly some swift 
strike may be made—the sway of his rod, 
and the whiz of his reel under the dash of 
some struggling victim. 

It is a mistake, therefore, I think, to aim 
at the completion of a country home in a 
season, or in two, or some halfa dozen. 
[ts attractiveness lies, or should lie, in its 
prospective growth of charms. Your city 
home—when once the architect, and 
plumber, and upholsterer have done their 
work, is in a sense complete, and the added 
charms must lie in the genial socialities and 
hospitalities with which you can invest it; 
but with a country home, the fields, the 
flowers, the paths, the hundred rural em- 
bellishments, may be made to develop a 
constantly recurring succession of attractive 
features. This year, a new thicket of shrub- 
bery, or a new gateway on some foot-path ; 
next year, the investment of some out-lying 
ledge with floral wonders; the season after 
may come the establishment of a meadow, 
(by judicious drainage) where some ugly 
marsh has offended the eye; and the suc- 
ceeding summer may show the redemption 
of the harsh briary up-land that you have 
scourged into fertility and greenness. This 
year, a thatched rooflet to some out-lying 
stile; next year, arustic seat under the 
trees which have begun to offer a tempting 
shade. This year, the curbing of the limbs 
of some over-growing poplar; and next 
year,—if need be—a lopping away of the 
tree itself to expose a fresher beauty in the 
shrubbery beneath. Most planters about 
a country home are too much afraid of the 
axe; yet judicious cutting is of as much im- 
portance as planting; and I have seen 
charming thickets shoot up into raw, lank 


assemblage of boles of trees without grace 
or comeliness, for lack of the courage to 
cut trees at the root. For all good effects 
of foliage in landscape gardening,—after the 
fifth year—the axe is quite as important an 
implement as the spade. Even young trees 
of eight or ten years growth,—which stool 
freely,—(such as the soft maple, birch, 
chestnut and locust,) when planted upon 
declivities, may often be cut away entirely, 
with the assurance that the young sprouts 
within a season will more than supply their 
efficiency. Due care, however, should be 
taken that such trees be cut either in win- 
ter or in early spring, in order to ensure 
free stooling or (as we say) sprouting. 
The black birch, which I have named, and 
which is a very beautiful tree,—not as yet, 
I think, fairly appreciated by our land- 
scapists—will not stool with vigor, if cut 
after it has attained considerable size; but 
the saplings of three or four years, if cut 
within a foot of the ground, will branch off 
into a rampant growth of boughs, whose 
fine spray, even in the winter, is almost 
equal to its glossy show of summer foliage. 

I do not know if I have made’ my case 
clear ; but what I have wished has been to 
guard purchasers, who are really in earnest, 
against being disturbed or rebuffed by the 
rough aspect of such country places as com- 
mend themselves in other respects. The 
subjugation of roughness, or rather, the 
alleviation of it by a thousand little dain- 
tinesses of treatment, is what serves chiefly 
to keep alive interest in a country home- 
stead. 

Some old wall is to disappear one month ; 
an unsightly patch of ground is to be healed 
the next month; some capital spot for 
propagating purposes is to be trenched 
another month. Thus every sun brings its 
prospective delights and treasures. 

I must say, for my own part, that I enjoy 
often for months together, some startling 
defect in my grounds—so deep is my assur- 
ance, that two days of honest labor will 
remove it all, and startle on-lookers by the 
change. Thus, if I am not greatly mistaken 
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we are accustemed to regard some favorite 
sin—thinking with ourselves—it will be 
so easy to mend that, so simple to reform it 
all; and we go on coddling the familiar 
pipe, or glass, or the trifling stretch of our 
credit, meditating with high glee upon the 
profound satisfaction with which we will 
come down upon it all some fine morning— 
as farmers do, by spasms, upon their weed 
patches. But (and herein lies the excellence 
of the rural activities I commend) we keep 
the sins green and growing, and the sweep 
never comes ;—while the old wall, and the 
riotous weeds are one day whisked away 
under the besom of a new purpose, and 
the change is magical, inspiring and ex- 
hilarating. 
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I don’t mean to say the conquest of a 
favorite sin would be any the less so; I 
only mean to say, that your chances of 
making the conquest are far less. 

An horticultural writer, to be sure, has 
no right to talk on such topics ;—“ let him 
keep to his weeds ””—you say. And I will. 

But let no rural enthusiast hope to up- 
root all the ill-growth, or to smooth all the 
roughnesses ina year. He would be none 
the happier if he could. We find our high- 
est pleasure in conquest of difficulties.— 
And he who has none to conquer, or does 
not meet them, must be either fool or 
craven. 


Edgewood, Dec., 1865. 
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HOW TO REMODEL AN OLD FARM HOUSE. 


BY GEO. E. WOODWARD, 


We never build a house for our own use, 
but what somebody fancies it. Just as soon 
as we are comfortably settled, our roads in 
fine order, ourlawn in handsome shape, 
vines, flowevs, trees, &c., growing, it cap- 
tivates some one. Accidentally naming 
a price fur our former home, before we liad 
time to reflect, it became the home of 
another. Adjoining the property thus sold, 
was a six acre tract, and on it an old stone 
farm house, whose foundations were laid 
a century ago. On the broad and ample 





Fro. 1.— View of the old Farm House. 


AUTHOR OF ‘‘ WOODWARDS COUNTRY HOMES.” 


hearth the fire blazed before the Revolu- 
tion, “In old culony times, when we were 
under the king.” The massive walls two 
feet thick, were as solid as the day they 
were laid, the timbers and floors staunch 
and good for a century to come; but all 
else gave evidence of the wear and tear of 
time, the shingles were literally worn 
through, and all exposed wood-work in a 
state of dilapidation. It might be termed 
a very hard subject. 
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Fic. 2.—Plan of the old House. 





Making up our mind at once, what could took possession, surprising the owner even 
be done with it, we made the purchase and more than we were surprised. 
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Those who are suddenly turned out on 
the world, in these days of scarce houses, 
or rather no houses, can appreciate such cir- 
cumstances. 

The main building, as represented by the 
heavy walls in the plan, we modernized 
only so far as to make it useful, and to 
harmonize with the necessary additions. 

In the parlor was retained all the original 


features : a moderately low ceiling, the old 
fire-place, four by six feet, each jamb a solid 
block of stone, and the deep windows, with 
twenty-four panes of glass. The only change 
in the exterior was to project the cornice 
two feet on all sides, and te construct the 
Dormer window to light the hitherto un- 
finished attic. A chimney was added, and 


the roof entirely reshingled. 





Fic. 3.—The old Farm House Re-modeled.— Resilence of Geo. E. Woodward. 


The first addition containing the dining- 
room was changed, by putting a spacious 
bay window on the front, which was 
carried up, and covered by the centre 
gable, thus giving a convenient, pleasant 
room above; this, some day, can be 
again raised, and converted into a tower, 
giving greater variety to the sky-lines, and 
but fora single hill, affording a view of the 
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Fic. 4.—Plan first floor improved. 

If we had been required to draft such a 
ground plan as is shown, we should have 
advanced several objections, but a practical 
use proves it to be exceedingly convenient, 
comfortable and satisfactory ; and itis of- 
ten the case in rearranging and adding to 


domes and spires of seven cities, and the 
passing trains on six different lines of rail- 
roads. The kitchen apartments were en- 
tirely reconstructed, with cellar, &c., and 
so arranged that they may be occupied in- 
dependently by the gardener and family, 
if we choose to lock up the house and spend 
the winters in New York. 





Fia. 5.— Plan of second floor. 


old houses, that’ plans are developed that 
prove to be better than most that are de- 
vised for new buildings. 
The plan of the grounds and the changes 
made we will show in our next number. 
Boiling Spring, New Jersey, where this 
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house is located, is situated on the Erie 
Railway, ten miles from the City Hall, 
New York, on high ground, being on the 
dividing ridge between the Hackensack 
and Passaic rivers. TheErie Railway run 
their “broad guage palace cars” almost 
hourly each way, over a double track, 
straight and level. Twenty-four minutes 
is the running time to Pavonia ferry, and 
fifteen minutes more to Chamber-street, 
New York. The fare, per annum is $49.75., 
which is eight cents per trip, or 20 per cent. 
less than omnibus fare in the city. To those 
who do business in town and love to live in 
the country, rapid and convenient access 
is necessary, and a double track national 
highway, like that of the Erie road, with 
its immense resources, affords facilities 
more reliable than any existing between 
the upper and lower portions of New York 
city. Those who live above 30th street, 
are more remote from business ; and before 
any of the northern and eastern lines of 
railroad get clear of the city, we are fairly 
at home in the country. Whoever wishes 
to verify this statement, should cross the 
Pavonia ferry from foot of Chamber street, 
New York. Ifa traveler of some experience, 
and so fortunate as to take the train drawn 
by engine No.7, you will soon discover there 
is a master hand on the throttle valve, and 
that the conductor is the right man in the 
right place. 


Twenty-four minutes pre- 
cisely, and the Boiling Spring Station is 
reached. The station-house is the prettiest 
one of its size in the United States, finished 


throughout in hard woods, oiled and var- 
nished, with rvof laid in bands of colored 
slate; has telegraphic communication with 
all the rest of'the world, and an attentive and 
obliging agent. If you expect to see a 
village, or even the beginning of one, you 
will be disappointed. You have landed in 
a quiet country locality, where the land is 
good, high, rolling and handsome ; views 
extensive and beautiful; situation healthy, 
and desirable; fine farms, magnificent 
springs, good roads, &c. ; but had one been 
dropped down blindfolded, the wisest head 
would have been puzzled to say whether 
he was ten miles or one thousand from the 
pulsating heart of the great Metropolis. 
The place has been overlooked ; the rail- 
road was built 35 years ago, before the days 
of commutation travel. Those who own the 
property say nothing about it; the world 
wags on, we live in rural privacy; the 
din of business hours is enough. But 
farmj life, half an hour from Broadway, 
cannot last always. New York is over- 
flowing ; the fever-nests are fall and life too 
short to travel Spuyten-Duyvéel-ward, daily, 
in a horse car. Yes, citizens of New York, 
you have had your fun out of New Jersey, 
but your overflowing thousands will have to 
go there, where thousands of your business 
men now go to and fro daily. More than 
all the avenues of travel convey in other 
directions, Brooklyn excepted, where bet- 
ter land can be had for one-fourth the 
money, and where you can live as well for 
one-half the price. 


OOO 


MY NEIGHBORS AND MYSELF. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “TEN ACRES ENOUGH.” 


Tue little, unpretending domain upon 
which I have been contentedly operating 
for several years, lies within five minutes’ 
walk of the gas lights and the post-office 
at Burlington, New Jersey. The trains 
upon the great railroad pass hourly within 
sight of my door, rattling every window in 


the house, and giving constant cause for won- 
der as to where so many people can be going 
to, It fronts on what was once the old royal 
highway, the first great thoroughfare laid 
out in colonial days, to facilitate communi- 
cation between the sea-shore settlements. 
The last twenty years have revolutionized 
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its condition, as well as the appearance of 
the country through which it passes. It is 
now a graveled turnpike all the way from 
Burlington to Camden. The road bed is 
level, smooth and hard, almost equaling a 
tenpin alley, and superior to any race 
course. A dash of iron contained in the 
gravel, imparts to it a remarkable soli- 
dity. Itis so well cared for by its owners, 
that a bad road is altogether unknown. 
Its construction has doubled the value of 
every farm upon its track. Everywhere it 
is lined with improved dwellings, better 
fences, finer orchards, and more productive 
fields. Loaded wagons roll over it by aid 
of a single horse, where two were formerly 
required, and the pleasure carriages of the 
neighboring gentry invariably select it 
for an evening drive. There could be no 
more convincing illustration of the trans- 
formation in improvement and population 
which follows the creation of a superior 
road. It draws old settlers from remote 
neighborhoods to locate upon it, and with 
strangers looking fora lodgment it is the de- 
termining element which fixes their choice. 
Thus population clusters about it; and as it 
is population that gives value to land, so 
as that thickens do values increase. 


My neighbors on this favorite thorough- 
fare have been far more careful of the out- 
side finish of their farms than myself. 
They put up fancy fences, establish graveled 
avenues, and crowd their lawns with ever- 
greens and shrubbery; and even in these days 
of,extravagant prices, are profuse consumers 
of paint and whitewash—all this, more- 
over, without having an acre to sell. Still, 
while these really cheap embellishments 
are introduced, they attend with wonder- 
ful assiduity to their farms, using fertilizers 
in prodigious quantities, and harvesting 
huge crops of everything for which the 
two great cities are clamoring daily. Long 
practice has taught them what pays best. 
They raise corn and wheat enough for home 
consumption, and strain every nerve for 
crops of fruit and early vegetables. The 
successes of some of these men are truly 


remarkable, and they can afford to make 
their homesteads attractive. 


I have done but little at embellishment. 
The useful, the practical, have occupied 
most of my time and attention. One may 
have abundance of taste, and long as keenly 
as his neighbors for the ornamental, with- 
out being ready to indulge in it. Hence my 
extensive front upon the road has received 
no tasteful touches such as my neighbors 
have long since given to theirs. But even 
my time is coming. An adjoining swamp 
of a few acres has been added to my 
ground, not because ten were not really 
enough, but because it was a neighborhood 
nuisance, grown up, since the foundation of 
the world, with ferns and skunk root. 
Some patriot must abate it, and why not 
devolve the task on me? It is now, after 
three years’ labor and attention, drained, 
filled in, and producing, on a four feet deep 
foundation of clear peat, a strawberry crop 
which annually refunds the entire cost of 
reclamation. Drought never pinches the 
plants, and manure is wholly unnecessary. 
Wherever the raspberries come within reach 
of this deep, rich, and ever moist deposit, 
the growth of canes may be said to be 
amazing. My Philadelphias, thus situated, 
have been the admiration of all who have 
examined them. It has been a great suc- 
cess, though it drew down upon me the 
hearty pity of my neighbors, as they drove 
by and noticed my incomprehensible be- 
ginning; but now, when fully completed, 
securing their equally hearty commenda- 
tion. 

It is success that makes one famous, 
even in ditching. Thus, they consider me 
asort of swamp hero. So strong is the 
imitative faculty in man, that I even hear 
that some of them are thinking of reclaim- 
ing little bogs of their own. Some have con- 
sulted me quite seriously as to the cost of 
such an operation, as they are now disposed 
to consider me something of an authority 
on the subject of pitching dirt. Little 
confidences of this kind are extremely 
flattering to one’s pride, the more especially 
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after having persevered, in the face of in- 
numerable warnings that the improve- 
ment wouldn’t pay. But the truth is, 
that the cost of reclaiming even a stub- 
born swamp is not so serious a matter as 
is generaly supposed. I am inclined to 
think that the doing of it will find favor 
in the eyes ofall who once undertake it. It 
is true the mud may stick to one’s garments, 
but sticking to the mud will be found to 
pay. Nearly all this work of repairing 
these waste places of the earth was done 
during winter, when there was nothing else 
on hand. In this genial climate, we have 
but few snow storms, and can plow, at 
brief intervals, throughout the winter. 
The Indian summer stretches itself, with 
grateful attenuativeness, all through De- 
cember. In the dead of winter we may 
encounter a cold snap of a few days, some- 
times of a week, but rarely longer. Then 
comes a thaw which loosens everything by 
extracting the frost, and then out-o-door 
work is resumed. We survive the winter 
without suffering, and at the earliest sing- 
ing of the blue bird we begin the regular 
spring varieties of planting. 

Such a neighborhood, as may be supposed, 
is very thickly settled. One never hears 
of the sheriff being called in to sell a farm, 
except his action is necessary to unravel 
some domestic difficulty. I can hardly 
call my neighbors horticulturists, yet all 
of them are famous fruit growers. Some 
have risen from the humblest beginnings, 
and are now owners of noble farms, with 
spacious buildings, and are annually loan- 
ing money on mortgage to others of the 
craft, whose feet are only on the bottom 
round of fortune’s ladder. Not more than 
half cannon shot from me is one of these 
self-made men. Nine years ago he was 
a journeyman shoemaker, in our city, with 
health so feeble that he would soon have 
died if much longer confined to the close 
atmosphere of the workshop. Breaking 
away from it, he took up a few acres of 
only half improved land, without a shed 
upon it, running in debt for almost every 


thing, and struck out largely into straw- 
berries. But character was capital, for 
whenever a helping hand was needed, he 
could find one by merely reaching his own 
across the nearest fence. He prospered 
hugely in every way, though having every- 
thing to learn. Renewed and vigorous 
health came bravely to his aid; he worked 
intelligently, having a passion for both 
fruit and flower, crops were consequently 
good ; prices were even bettcr, and he has 
gone on prosperously to independence. 
New and beautiful buildings, surrounded 
with shade trees of his own planting, now 
give elegance and grace to what, ten years 
ago, was covered with the débris of a pine 
clearing. Like most of us, the passion for 
more land seized upon him, and he has gone 
on absorbing the adjoining fields, until he 
now counts fifty-five acres. But here he 
wisely paused. Every inch of it is paid 
for, and he is lending to others, who in 
their turn are beginners. A ramble over 
his beautiful fruit farm would teach an 
instructive lesson even to the most exten- 
sive fruit grower, while to pioneers it would 
be invaluable. There are thirteen acres 
of strawberries, ten of blackberries, and 
six of raspberries, with peaches in abund- 
ance, and great fields of asparagus. His 
gross annual receipts are nearly five thou- 
sand dollars. Temptation to part with this 
productive home has repeatedly been pre- 
sented in the shape of an enormous price, 
but the family turns a deaf ear to all se- 
duction. They are happy on a home of 
their own creating ; there their children 
were born; there the father renewed his 
health ; there the mother is supremely con- 
tented; and how could they be bettered 
by selling? In this world, mere money 
is far from being the only good. 

Another, a young man of six-and-twenty, 
rejoices in the ownership of fifty acres, all 
which, except the small mortgage yet re- 
maining on it, is the work of his own in- 
telligent industry. His forte, also, is the 
berry culture, interspersed with corn for 
his own use, melons, truck, and peas for 
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the Philadelphia seed stores. There is, 
moreover, an extensive trellis which is an- 
nually loaded with the Isabella grape. 
Until tasting these this fall, perfectly 
ripened as they were, I never knew the 
Isabella grape was fit to eat. Struck with 
the admirable flavor of the fruit, as well as 
with the perfect condition of each particu- 
lar grape. I inquired why the fruit of 
these vines was so remarkably fine. The 
owner smiled as he told us that the earth 
around the roots was the general burial 
ground for all the cats, and dogs, and pigs, 
and mules, and horses which had there 
shuffled off their mortal coils since he had 
been upon the farm. What marvellous 
elaboration there is in nature, | concluded— 
“from seeming evil still educing good.” 
Try as one might, he could detect no twang 
of pork, not the faintest flavor of a mule 
steak. 

Only this summer a stranger from the 
bleaker climate of New England, went 
over his farm and offered to buy. While 
debating pros and cons, his visitor inquired 
as to the gross amount of his sales the pre- 
vious year. He was unable to answer, 
having kept no books, nor could he even 
conjecture the amount. 

“ But,” said I, “ you owe a mortgage 
on your farm ?” 

** Yes,” was the reply, “four thousand 
dollars.” 

“Were you able to reduce the amount 
last year?” I inquired. 

“Qh, certainly,” he answered, as if it 
were a matter of course. “I paid five 
hundred dollars in July, then three hun- 
dred more, and I think, three hundred 
more.” 

“ How about the present year?” I 
continued. 

“ Why, Sir, in July I paid five hundred, 
and with what cash I have, and the re- 
mainder of my crops, I shall make another 
equal payment at new year.” 


“Do you mean,” added the New Eng- 
lander, “‘ that you kept your family, main- 
tained the condition of your farm, and paid 


off a thousand dollars of your mortgage 
without going into debt somewhere else ?” 

“TI do,” was the reply, “and in three 
years, my farm will be clear.” 

Taking out a pencil, we figured it up 
that this farm was clearing nearly ten per 
cent. of its estimated value, after keeping 
the family of the owner. There seemed 
to be no getting over the facts, for he was 
known among us as a sincere and truthful 
man. Thus, though keeping no record of 
his crops, yet the mortgage he owed was 
the great account-book in whi - 
ory had posted up the true balance sheet 
of his business. Brought up to that test, 
his operations became perfectly intelligible. 
Since this interview I have seen his crop of 
seed peas, raised for a city retailer, and 
learned that it produced him very nearly 
six hundred dollars. 

But in the lottery of this horticultural 
life, there are blanks as well as prizes. Not 
many minutes’ ride from me is a gentle- 
man of education, possessed of a fine horti- 
cultural taste, who anchored himself some 
three years ago upon a farm of forty-six 
acres, directly on the level turnpike referred 
to. His hobby was the fruit culture ; but, 
considerably advanced in life, he has dis- 
covered, that for one of his years, he has 
too much land. Ten acres, he believes to 
be enough, at least for him. Yet the en- 
thusiasm with which he began continues 
unabated, and he grieves over the prospect 
of selling. His predecessor also, was not 
deficient in taste. Between them there 
are no less than four hundred of the 
choicest pear trees in bearing, peach trees 
by the hundred, all the best blackberries by 
the acre, strawberries and raspberries in 
large quantities, with apple trees, and very 
productive grape vines. Just behind the 
dwelling is a natural spring, which fills a 
pond containing fish of various kinds, and 
which a fortnight’s labor would convert into 
a pond quadruple the present size. 


There is a boat upon it, and a grove of 
pines, covering an acre, runs down to the 
margin of the pond, a charming feature of 
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the summer landscape. Few places can be 
found in this region which a small expendi- 
ture would convert into a more delightful 
retreat. Better, perhaps, than all, there 
is an inexhaustible bed of superior muck, 
easily and cheaply obtained, with which 
the whole farm could be fertilized to the 
highest point of preductiveness. Yet all 
these rare facilities have been left com- 
paratively unappropriated because the owner 
has too much land. Instead of a gross 
product of some three thousand a year, he 
shall have half as much more. It is a broad 
foundation he has laid, on which whoever 
succeeds him may build to any reasonable 
height. Iftohim his farm has proved a 
comparative blank, to a younger and more 
driving man it will yet prove a brilliant 
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prize. But having discovered the extent 
of his capacity as a manager, he is content 
to give way, and instead of half cultivating 
a large farm, intends to convert a small one 
into a perfect garden spot. 

I know that little bits of personal gos- 
sip of this character are somewhat out 
of place in the classic pages of Tue Horti- 
CULTURIST ; but one always likes to know 
what his neighbor is doing. The scientific 
gentleman, who, in speaking of the arti- 
choke, must call it helianthus tuberosus, 
will doubtless smile over these homely 
details of New Jersey life, and wonder at 
the simple, though successful lives we are 
living. Buta true picture, be it never so 
homely, will nevertheless possess a certain 
interest with the masses. 
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GRAPES IN 1865. 


BY A. 8. FULLER, AUTHOR OF FULLER’S GRAPE CULTURIST. 


Rottep badly; mildewed some; very 
poor; rose-bugs played the mischief; ex- 
cellent in our section, and brought a good 
price. 

The above, I believe, is a fair report of 
the grape crop of 1865. 


Shall I attempt to locate these reports ? 
ifso, I fear that some of the much lauded 
natural grape lands and situations would 
be found among the “ rotted badly.” How 
is it, in those wonderful locations, where 
land is so cheap, and vines grow so rapidly, 
and produce such prodigious crops, that 
ordinary vineyards pay a profit of fifteen 
hundred dollars per acre the third year 
after planting, provided the mildew don’t 
come, or a late spring frost don’t cut off the 
blossoms, or the very severe winter did not 
kill the fruit-buds ? 

I do not wish to be partial, therefore I 
have thought best to give a list of excuses 
usually made by the grape growers of these 
peculiar regions, that are said to have been 
made especially for vineyards. Here, down 
east, on the Atlantic slope, grapes grow in 


soils, which, at the creation, were not in- 
tended for such a purpose, consequently we 
have very little trouble with grape rot, 
late spring frosts, or winter killing of the 
fruit-buds. 

Occasionally, a few leaves are attacked 
by mildew, or a stray Catawba, (which 
originally came from one of the more favor- 
able regions,) shows a few grapes with the 
black rot. 

I believe that the only disease that is at 
all fatal to the grape, east of the Allegha- 
nies, is one that is also often found west of 
them, viz: neglect. Vines that are properly 
pruned and cultivated seldom fail to pro- 
duce a good crop; not always a crop of 
good fruit, for there are but few varieties 
which can be called good. And I think it 
is time for our eastern vineyardists to try 
and decide which are the best varieties of 
our native grapes,—not which varieties suc- 
ceed best, for there are but few that will 
not succeed if properly cared for. 


Please remember that I am speaking of 
localities that have not been surveyed and 
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offered for sale as grape lands, but such as 
can be found almost any where within one 
or two hundred miles of the Atlantic coast 
from Massachusetts to Georgia. 

And there are thousands of acres of as 
fine grape lands within fifty or a hundred 
miles of New York city, as there is in the 
United States, and cheaper than they can 
be had anywhere else in the world, all for 
less than it cost to make the improvements 
now on them. So my young friend, if you 
want to plant a vineyard, and have but 
little capital to begin with, just take a look 
in New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, or even Delaware. But if you 
have capital, and wish to spend it in clear- 
ing up new lands, far away from market, 
go west, by all means, and spend it. 

Really, is it not time that this theory of 
particular locations for grape growing was 
checked? or to put it in another shape: can- 
not grapes be grown profitably, except in 
localities where Mr. X or Y has accidentally 
or purposely planted a vineyard, and by 
proper care made it produce a fine crop, and 
then come to the conclusion that it must be 
all in locality and soil ? Consequently, land 
goes up in the vicinity, and plenty more of 
the same kind is for sale at five times of its 
real value. 

Will not grapes grow over as wide an 
extent of country as apples or pears ?— 
certainly. Will they not grow in as great 
a variety of soils? If any one doubts it, 
let him travel over the country and see in 
how many different situations and soils he 
can find vines growing luxuriantly. 

That some soils and situations are more 
favorable than others, no one will deny; 
but that there is such a great difference as 
fashionable grape culture at the present day 
would have us believe, I, for one, doubt. 

But the question arises, what shall we 
plant? This question is difficult to an- 
swer, because we have so many that are 
good. For my part, I would not hesitate 
to plant for profit any of the following: 
Delaware, Iona, Israella, Concord, Crevel- 
ing, Hartford and Rogers’ Nos. 3, 4, 15 and 


19. If this is not variety enough, you may 
add Adirondac, Clinton, and Isabella. 

Among the newer varieties, we shall 
probably get some that will prove equal, if 
not superior, to any of the old ones. 

I am much pleased with Moore’s new 
hybrids, as they show more distinctly that 
they are hybrids than anything we have 
before seen. If the Diana Hamburg proves 
to be hardy and does not mildew, I certainly 
shall give it the preference over anything 
I have seen among the hardy grapes. Mr. 
Moore has also several others that give 
promise of great excellence, among which is 
Moore’s Black, Clover-street Black, &c. 

Iona must look well to her laurels, or 
Clover-street, Rochester, will make a call 
for them some of these fine days. 

I regret to say that the Renselaer grape, 
that I mentioned in my last, has proved to 
be Isabella. After traveling some two hun- 
dred miles to see a new grape, and there 
find old mother Isabella, instead of a fine 
young miss, it’s too bad, but this old lady 
is always to be met when and where she is 
not wanted. 

I think this was the twenty-fifth time 
that I have met her under like circum- 
stances, and it only goes to prove that she 
dresses very differently in different parts 
of the country, just to suit the climate. 

The Fancher was excellent again this 
year, and will have to be admitted as dis- 
tinct from Catawba, as it grows and ripens 
well at Lansingburgh, N. Y., where the 
Catawba does not succeed. F. B. Fancher, 
of the above place, is indefatigable in hunt- 
ing up the new fruits in his region. He has 
lately discovered another which he calls 
Saratoga, a large red grape of the Catawba 
flavor, but fine. 

The Maguire is another new variety of 
the Hartford Prolific style, but will prob- 
ably be too foxy to go among the good 
varieties. 

Aiken grape, of which so much has been 
said at the West, is Isabella; Richmond, 
is Isabella; German grape from Indiana, is 
Clinton ; Emma, another new and wonder- 
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ful grape, is Catawba, or so near like it that 
I cannot see the difference. 

Haskel, from Michigan, is Concord; but 
really, Messrs. Editors, I must drop my 
pencil, or I shall hurt somebody’s feelings, 
and prevent some enterprising fellow making 
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a few thousands out of some old variety 
with a new name. But how can one write 
about grapes without hurting somebody, 
especially when mixed up in grape culture ? 


Woodside, Dec. Ist, 1865. 
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WHAT NOT TO DO. 


BY PETER HENDERSON, JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


I Have long believed that more real good 
is often done to the novice in the cultiva- 
tion of the soil, by telling him what not to 
do, than by telling what todo. Agricul- 
ture and Horticulture are prolific of charla- 
tans. I know not whether it is so in other 
departments of trade; but, if so, a great 
part of the industry of the world must be 
wasted in labor worse than useless. 

A rascal of a tree peddler, not content 
with victimizing a poor farmer near me 
in the sale of two hundred worthless 
apple trees, added still further to the 
injury by inducing him to put a bushel of 
stones in the bottom of each hole for drain- 
age; which was done at an expense that 
the poor man was ill-able to bear. I need 
not tell your intelligent readers that the 
‘ advice had better not been given. Apro- 
pos to this subject is the so-called draining 
of plants grown in flower pots, almost uni- 
versally practiced by amateurs and private 
gardeners, and recommended carefully in 
detail by nearly all writers on green-house 
plants. Now, in the face of all these hosts 
of instructors, I contend that this practise 
is not only useless, but something worse, 
as it robs the plant of just so much soil as 
is displaced by the drainage (7) without 
benefitting it in any way whatever. Yet, 
such has been the practice of thousands for 
a century, each one following the lead of 
his predecessor, stupidly and blindly, as we 
think. 

This practice has long been discontinued 
by all the large nurserymen and florists in 
the neighborhood of New York, who it is 


well-known grow plants equal to any in the 
world. This is another negative item.— 
Again, when some of your lady readers, in 
trying to increase by slips the number of 
some favorite geranium, rose, carnation, or 
fuchsia, turning to the “book” for in- 
structions, she finds herself bewildered by 
a score of conditions that has got no more 
to do with the successful result of her op- 
eration than the man in the moon; but she 
naturally enough ascribes her want of suc- 
cess to the “ want of silver sand,” or “not 
having cut at the right joint,” or “not 
having held the cutting by the right finger 
and thumb,” or some such nonsense as the 
writer has laid down as necessary to suc- 
cess. 

Or a farmer or gardener, whose experi- 
ence and practice has been confined within 
the bounds of his own fence, sces under a 
hot July or August sun, the leaves of his 
cabbage or cauliflower crop “wilt.” Past 
experience tells him what’s the matter ; 
the plants have become club-rooted, and 
he knows that all his labor and expense in 
getting the crop to this stage is lost, or 
nearly so, and he looks around (as he has 
often done before, but without success, ) for 
the cause. 

He is again at fault, but goes and con- 
sults with a new neighbor who is already 
renowned for being a savant in all such 
matters. The case issimple, for the adviser 
is deep-read in horticultural lore, and it is 
too often repeated to be easily forgot by 
him, that club-root is caused by the use of 
manure from the hog-pen; and it so hap- 
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pens ®hat his advice-seeking friend did 
allow his pigs to run over his manure heap, 
and they at once jumped at the conclusion 
that this is only another corroboration of the 
popular belief. 

I will state that our large experience in 
the cultivation of cabbage and cauliflower 


for market, has well proved to us, that this, 
in common with many other horticultural 
dogmas, is an error; and that “club-root” 
is assignable to another cause. But as this 
is only a negative article, I will give you 
more positive information on club-root in 
my next. 
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THE LONGEVITY OF TREES. 


BY REV. A. D. GRIDLEY, CLINTON, N. Y, 


WE do not introduce this topic with the 
expectation of being able to say anything 
new toscholars, but in the hope of suggest- 
ing an agreeable train of thought to those 
who have not hitherto given the subject 
much attention. 

How long do trees live? or rather, how 
long would they live, if not accidentally 
injured; if disease did not invade them, 
or if they did not fall by the wood- 
man’s axe? Might they not live forever ? 
Is there a necessary limit to their exist- 
ence? ‘Che common opinion is, that like 
the animal races, they have their periods 
of infancy, youth, maturity, decline, and 
old age. They die not by acci dent, but in 
obedience to certain original laws of their 
being; their cells become hardened and in- 
crusted, the fluids cease to flow in a healthy 
manner, and the organism perishes. It 
wears out, and runs-down like an old clock. 

So far as the theory of vegetable life and 
growth is concerned, it would seem that a 
tree ought to live for an indefinite period. 
The parts of a tree which carry on the 
processes of life and growth, are the ex- 
tremities of the stem and branches, includ- 
ing the buds; the extremities of the roots 
and rootlets, and the newest strata of wood 
and bark. These are renewed every year. 
Not so in an animal; the functions of ex- 
istance are carried on for a whole life-time 
in one set of organs, and when these wear 
out the animal dies. But as the life pro- 
cesses in a plant are carried on through 


organs never more than one year old, it 
would seem to follow that this order of 
things might be continued indefinitely.— 
There is no necessary reason, no cause in- 
herent in the tree itself, why it should die. 

Furthermore; a tree, as viewed by the 
vegetable physiologist, is not an individual, 
but a community, an aggregation of indi- 
viduals. The only real individual in the 
case, is the first cell of which the plant 
was originally composed. Every bud since 
formed, and indeed every leaf may be con- 
sidered an individual, since it has in itself 
all the elements of an independant plant, 
and may be made to produce one. And so, 
even though the inner parts of a tree be- 
come inactive and practically dead, the 
outer do not. Individuals may perish, but 
the community lives, and is renewed and 
augmented every year. 

Trees have been happily compared* to 
the “branching and arborescent coral.”— 
This structure is built up by the combined 
labors of a multitude of individuals,—* the 
successive labors of a great number of gen- 
erations. The surface or the recent shoots 
alone are alive; all underneath consists of 
the dead remains of former generations.— 
It is the same with the vegetable, except 
that it makes a downward growth also, and 
by constant renewal of fresh tissues main- 
tains the communication between the two 
growing extremities, the buds and the 


* By Dr. Asa Gray, to whom we are much indebted 
in the preparation of this article. 
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rootlets.” Now, as the coral structure lives 
and grows indefinitely, though the individ- 
uals composing it perish, so a tree, consid- 
ered as a composite structure, may live on 
in the same way, without any assignable 
limit to its life. Every joint in its root, as 
well as every bud on its branches, might 
be taken off and set up for itself to forma 
separate and independent tree; but if all 
the children choose to remain on the home- 
stead, need the family die out ? 


So much for theory; and there are some 
facts which go far to sustain it. But there is 
anotherside to this question. So far as theory 
goes, the human body is the same in its 
constitution now, as in antediluvian times, 
when men lived eight or nine centuries; 
but the stubborn fact is, that “ the days of 
our years are three score and ten, and if by 
reason of strength, they be four score, yet 
is their strength, labor and sorrow, for it is 
soon cut off and we fly away.” We occa- 
sionally see aman whoinherits no perceptible 
disease from his parents, and who continues 
in good health to eighty and ninety, and 
even one hundred years. Up to this period, 
nature’s laws work with a good degree of 
regularity. He eats, drinks, digests -and 
sleeps about as well as ever; and no one 
can tell why he may not live for an indefi- 
nite period longer. Yet every body knows 
that this is an exception to the general 
rule, and that the general rule will soon 
assert its sway. The old gentleman takes 
a slight cold, or he stumbles and falls, or 
his digestion becomes impaired, or some 
other ailment sets in, and he suddenly dies. 
Nature could hold out no longer. Theo- 
retically, he should have lived on for many 
years, but another law prevailed, (call that 
law what you may) and he died. Soin the 
vegetable kingdon; by theory, a tree has 
no assignable limit of life, but practically, 
it has. Cases of extreme longevity some- 
times occur, but they are rare exceptions, 
and even these trees finally perish. The 
biography of many an old tree is like this: 
the tree grows to its allotted height, then 
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expands laterally, both in its branches and 
girth. After a period, it begins to die at 
the centre. The rotten portion within in- 
creases faster than the new wood is formed 
without. The tree, though now old and 
hollow, still looks healthy. (It represents 
the vigorous old gentleman of eighty years). 
At length the strong winds sway it about, 
and rack it violently, and a fissure is made 
somewhere in trunk or branch, into which 
air and rain soon penetrate. By and by 
the decay of the centre crops through the 
bark near the ground—(The old man takes 
acold). The leaves expand bravely every 
spring, but the rot in the trunk annually 
increases; limbs decay and are blown off, 
one after another, until at length the rot 
extends all along the trunk, and before 
many years a gale prostrates the old tree 
upon the ground, a total ruin. (The aged 
man dies a hundred and ten years old). 
Now, theoretically, that tree ought to have 
lived, but another law supervened, and the 
tree succumbed. 


In considering facts like these, the 
thoughtful man will be impelled to say, 
surely something evil has happened to the 
earth since itscreation. The natural world 
seems to sympathise with its chief inhab- 
itant and lord, bearing part of the woe 
which has fallen upon him. 

“O earth! dost thou, too, sorrow for the past, 

Like man, thy offspring? * ° - 
= - = * Dost thou wail 

For that fair age of which the poets tell, 

Ere yet the winds grew keen with frosts, or fire 


Fell with the rains, or spouted from the hills, 
To blast thy greenness ?”” 


But perhaps we have dwelt too long 
upon the theoretical aspects of our subject. 
One way to ascertain the age of trees, is 
by measurement of their girth at a fixed 
point from the ground. This does not give 
a perfectly reliable result, because some 
species grow more rapidly than others, and 
among the same species, difference of soil 
and exposure produces a difference in vigor 
of growth; yet it helps to an approxima- 
tion. 
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The “ Washington Elm,” at Cambridge, 
is supposed to be upwards of 140 years old, 
because it is known that the celebrated 
Whitefield preached under its shade in the 
year 1744. The Aspinwall Elm, at Brook- 
line, is known from historical data, to be 
about 200 years old. The great Elm on 
Boston Common,;is believed to be of about 
the same age. Now, of these trees, the 
first measures 14 feet in girth, at four feet 
from the ground; the second measures 17 
feet, at five feet from the ground; and the 
third, sixteen and a-half at the same height. 
With such data, one can go about the 
country, (as the “ Autocrat of the Breakfast 
Table” has done,) and with tape-line in 
hand, determine the age of trees, with con- 
siderable accuracy. 


Another method is by counting the an- 
nual concentric layers of a tree. (Of course, 
the palms and their allies are excepted here). 
But this cannot well be done without first 
cutting down the tree; and even then, the 
centre of many old trees is found rotten or 
hollow, so that a little guessing has to be 
resorted to. When the tree is sound, and 
the rings can be accurately deciphered, this 
mode is quite reliable. The old age of trees 
is perhaps most commonly arrived at, 
wholly or in part, through historical evi- 
dence or tradition; but it is necessary to 
sift this evidence with great care. 

Every reader of newspapers and books 
meets with occasional instances of remark- 
able longevity in trees. The following, 
therefore, may not be wholly new to the 
readers of the Horticutturist: An Oak, 
lately cut down in Poland, was found to 
have 700 distinct rings, and the hollow 
centre of the tree was estimated to repre- 
sent 200 years more. 

A Sycamore Maple, now standing near 
the village of Trons, among the Alps, is 
believed to be 550 years old. It is known 
that the famous “ Grey League” was rati- 
fied beneath its spreading branches, in 
March, 1424. It must have been a century 
old then. There is a remarkable Linden in 


Neustadt, Wurtemberg, which was so noted 
in the 13th century, as to be called “ The 
Great Linden.” An old poem, dated 1408, 
mentions that “before the gate of the city 
of Neustadt, rises a Linden, whose branches 
are sustained by 67 columns.” These col- 
umns were pillars of stone, set up to sup- 
port the immense branches, one of which 
extended horizontally more than one hun- 
dred feet! Its age is computed at about 
820 years. 

The celebrated “ Tortworth Chestnut,” is 
probably the oldest and largest tree in 
England. In the reign of Stephen, which 
began 1135, it was remarkable for its size. 
It is now 55 feet in girth, at five fect from 
the ground, and is doubtless 1000 years old. 
One of the oldest oaks in England, is the 
* Parliament Oak,” in Clifstone Park, so 
called from a Parliament held under it by 
Edward the Ist, in 1290. Who has not heard 
of the immense oak near Cozes, in France, 
90 feet in circumference at the ground, out 
of whose hollow centre, a room 10 feet in 
diameter and 9 feet high has been cut out ? 
It is put down at 1500 years from the acorn. 
The Olive tree attains a great age. One, 
lately cut down in the subnrbs of Nice, in 
Italy, showed nearly a 1000 years. Of the 
four now standing on the Mount of Olives, 
tradition may not greatly exaggerate in 
making them 1500 years old. The Yew is 
the longest lived tree of Northern Europe. 
Several specimens at Fountains Abbey, in 
Yorkshire, England, are believed to be 1215 
years old. The famous “ Darley Yew,” in 
Derbyshire, has reached 1350 years. The 
famous “ Big Trees” of California, (Sequoia 
gigantea) are among the most remarkable 
curiosities in the vegetable world. The 
evidence is reliable, that some of them are 
90 feet in circumference, and 450 feet from 
the roots to the extremities of the branches! 

We wonder not at the enthusiasm with 
which the late Dr. Lindley, on first hearing 
of this discovery, exclaimed, ‘‘ What a tree 
is this! Of what portentous aspect, and 
almost fabulous antiquity! They say that 
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the specimen felled at the junction of the 
Stanislaus and San Antonia, was above 3000 
years old; that is to say, it must have been 
a little plant when Samson was slaying the 
Philistines, or Paris running away with 
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Helen, or Aeneas running away with good 
pater Anchises upon his filial shoulders.” 

But there is no end to facts and state- 
ments like these, and here our record may 
as well be closed. 
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PLAN FOR LAYING-OUT A SQUARE ACRE LOT. 


Dear Frrienv AQELLUs: 

Yours of last month is received. You 
want me to answer as soon as possible, and 
to send you a plan for laying-out the acre 
you have just bought. Oneacre! That’s 


more than I have. We have books now, 
entitled, ‘‘ Ten Acres Enough,” “Our Farm 
of Four Acres.” “ Our Farm of Two Acres.” 
I hope we'll soon have one, “One Acre 
Enough.” 


ate. When I shall come and visit your 
new home with our mutual friend Agricola, 
we may, when walking, not only have a full 
view of your floral beauties, and inhale 
their sweet fragrance, but may also very 
conveniently pick your berries. 








Well, I have tried my best; but I don’t 
know whether it is according to your taste. 
* De gustibus non est disputandum,” or, as 
some would say, to have arhyme, “dispu- 
tandibus.” But I hope your taste will not 
very much differ from mine. We are both 
lovers of a promenade. You must have as 
many walks as possible; it is necessary for 
your health. I have arranged the walks so 
as to satisfy the eye, the nose and the pal- 
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I don’t write anything about the house 
(A), as you don’t want my advice about 
that. But, friend, don’t forget the porches 
(B); at least, you should have one.— 
Around the house you should put gravel 
and sand (G); nothing is healthier for 
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your boys and girls to play on. The stable, 
(C) with shed, you will put in the rear 
on the north side, and the poultry house 
{E) onthe other. A shed should be an- 
nexed to it for the chickens on wet days. 
Next to that a house for pigeons (F). The 
place I have assigned for the poultry house, 
you will find out to be a good one in after 


years; your chickens, running at large 
under your plum trees, will save you many 
a plum from the curculio. North of the 
stable will be a good place for wood (D). 

The symmetry of the plan will, I think, 
have your full approbation. I need only 
add now 


THE EXPLANATION. 


A—House. 

B—Porch. 

C—Stable and shed. 

D—Place for wood. 
E—Poultry-house. 
F—Pigeon-house. 
G—Gravel-sand. 

H—Board fence. 

1—Bed of Verbenas. 

2—Bedding plants, tender roses, &c. 
3—Bulbs, annuals, perennials, &c. 


Ruri, Nov. 13, 1865. 


4—Climbing plants. 

5—Shade trees. 
 6—Ornamental shrubs, roses, &c. 

7—Evergreens. 

8—Fruit trees, dwarf. 

9—Small fruits, currants, &. 

10—Strawberries. 

11—Vegetables. 

12—Grape vines. 

13—Hot-bed. 

14—Grass. 


I remain, yours truly, 
AQELLULUs. 


SO Oo 


GARDENS AND PARKS OF GERMANY. 


Epitors or THE HorticuLturist :— 


Isend you herewith a copy of an essay, 
read before the members of the Rural Art 
Association, of this place, which I hope 
may prove as acceptable to your readers as 
it was to us who had the pleasure of listen- 
ing to its reading, It was prepared by 
Mr. Edward W. Root, who has spent the 
past two years at Berlin and Heidelberg, 
Germany, and who has recently been ap- 
pointed an assistant professor of Chemistry, 
in the school of Mines, connected with 
Columbia College of your city. 

J.C. H., Sec. 


Clinton, Oneida Co., Nov. 29th, 1865. 


“T have been very kindly invited by the 
Rural Art Association, to occupy a portion 
of this meeting with a rambling description 
of any thing of interest which might have 
attracted my attention during my residence 
abroad. But, in order to avoid an utter 
confusion of heterogeneous topics and scenes, 

January, 1866. 


it will, I think, be best to confine myself 
within some limits. 

As the object of this Association is the 
promotion of Horticulture and Floriculture, 
of rural embellishment and rural comfort; 
as its object is to aid nature in beautifying 
our homes and cultivating our sense of the 
beautiful, I think it will be most fitting for 
me to ask your attention to some simple 
remarks on the gardens and parks, on the 
rural scenes and love of Nature in Ger- 
many. 

One of the first things which attract the 
attention of a stranger upon entering Ger- 
many, is the universal love of flowers. 
Everywhere you see them, and often in the 
greatest profusion. In all the large towns, 
the flower dealers and flower-girls are es- 
tablished and well patronized persons.— 
Wherever you go you are sure to meet 
them; at the cars, on the steamboat, at 
the table d’hote, the concert and the ball, 
in the streets and in the reading-rooms. 
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In large cities, if there be a bit of vacant 
ground attached to a dwelling, it is con- 
verted into a flower-bed; but as people 
seldom live ina house by themselves, but 
several families upon the various floors 
of the same building, all cannot enjoy even 
a miniature garden, and to make up for 
this, you find the windows filled with 
beautiful flowers. I have seen large build- 
ings in which every window had its floral 
screen. And way up in the attic windows, 
which look like loop holes in the steep roof, 
you see carefully cherished plants, and 
gracefully trained vines, their lively re- 
freshing green contrasting very compli- 
mentary with the red, dusty tiles around 
them. And who knows what a blessing 
these flowers may be to some lone, wearied 
seamstress, who year after year sits at 
her lonely window, with naught for 


& prospect save the glaring sea of roofs 
around her, or to some poor invalid, who, 
month after month longs in vain for the 


pure air and green fields of a childhood’s 
happy home. I remember one poor woman 
in Munich, whose rooms were so small that 
there was scarce space enough to turn 
round in them, who showed me with a just 
pride, a collection of plants which would 
have graced any conservatory. The German 
gentlemen delight to wear flowers in their 
button-holes. And I used to meet, day 
after day, certain gentlemen, who never 
failed to have some beautiful fresh flowers 
in their coats. Some seemed to show a 
preference for some particular flower, for 
you always saw this one with a rose, that 
one with a geranium, while others would 
wear little clusters of violets or lilies of 
the valley. 

The ladies delight tv adorn their hair 
with beautiful flowers, preferring often 
some single fair flower to a profusion of 
glass beads, or steel nonsense; and I have 
seen fairy-like exotic blossoms, strangely 
beautiful, deliciously fragrant, which 
formed more fitting ornaments for a brow 
of beauty than the rarest gems. 

No present is more acceptable than a 
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beautiful boquet, and upon one’s birthday 
it isa customary one. But the flowers are 
not always from the green-house or the 
garden. They are fond of wild flowers, 
and no German family ever returns from a 
rural ramble without an armful of them. 
They delight to gather beautiful grasses 
and ferns, and interspersing them tastefully 
with flowers to form immense boquets. I 
had one presented to me upon my birthday, 
which was at least five feet in diameter 
and proportionally high. In summer, the 
Germans love to live as much as possible 
out of doors, to take their meals and spend 
their evenings in the pure air and along 
with nature. In cities, where possible, they 
have gardens and arbors, where they love 
to linger, to read, and to sing, or perhaps a 
spacious balcony, covered with trailing 
vines, will be the scene of their tea-parties ; 
but if these be wanting, the whole family 
will visit some large public concert or tea 
garden, and securing a table under some 
spacious tree, will gather around it, and 
looking up at the over-spreading branches 
above them, will forget the brick walls and 
paved thoroughfares which every where en- 
circles them, while the tuneful orchestra, 
which ever and anon sends forth its clear 
strains of sweetest music, makes them for- 
get for the while, the petty cares and sor- 
rows which pamper their existence. And 
so in every German city you will find a 
multitude of these pleasant gardens, and 
every fine day you will find them filled 
with families. The mothers, the sisters, 
and the whole young portion of the family 
—for the whole family goes—will go in the 
afternoon, taking their work with them, 
while later in the evening, after the day’s 
business is ended, the father and elder 
brother drops in and accompanies them 
home. In the smaller towns, you find 
almost universally a garden connected with 
every house, and in this garden a never- 
failing arbor where the family can take 
their meals. In a drive upon a pleasant 
afternoon in the environs ofa large city, I 
have seen scores of families sitting out of 








doors drinking their afternoon coffee; some 
in gardens, some on lawns, and some on 
little plots of grass in front of their houses, 
just large enough to place their chairs and 
tables. The Germans are very fond of little 
family excursions into the country, both 
for their own pleasure and that of their 
children. If some pleasant spot is to be 
found within no very great distance, per- 
haps they will walk, taking with them a 
bounteous luncheon, and sitting around 
upon the green grass, under noble trees, 
they listen to the cheery warble of the 
birds, and drink in the pure air and 
sunshine, while the children romp and 
play, chasing butterflies and gathering 
flowers. And thus they pass a pleasant 
afternoon, until the evening shadows begin 
to gather round them, when they turn their 
steps homeward, all the better and happier 
for their communion with nature. Sunday 
being the day when almost every one is at 
leisure, you will see car loads of people 
dressed in their best, starting out in the 
morning for some favorite rural resort, and 
the highway thither will be lined with 
carriages and pedestrians. And often in 
some of these resorts, you will see the rich 
and the poor all mingled together,—the 
laborer who has ridden out with his child- 
ren upon a hard uncushioned third-class 
seat, and the rich man who has come with 
his coach and liveried footman. 


I recollect one beautiful Sunday after- 
noon in Munich, seeing a strange but inter 
esting sight. It was in a beautiful park, 
called the English Garden. I had been 
strolling along the broad walks, passing 
groups of elegantly attired ladies and 
gentlemen, and fine equipages with well 
groomed horses and liveried coachmen, 
whose occupants represented the wealth 
and aristocracy of the capital of Bavaria, 
when sounds of music met my ear. Direct- 
ing my course towards the sound of the 
music, I soon reached a large open lawn, 
with an undulating surface, and diversified 
here and there by clumps of trees. About 
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in the centre stood a tall open tower, and 
here were seated a band of musicians.— 
Right around the tower were numerous 
benches, all occupied, while in all direc- 
tions, upon every side, laying and sitting 
on the green sward, were hundreds of men, 
women and children, some in groups, some 
apart eating their frugal lunch, drinking 
beer, and listening to the music. I judged 
that there were several thousand there as- 
sembled, and all from the lower classes,— 
day laborers and private soldiers with their 
families. There was not an unhappy face 
among them, and they seemed as contented 
as the occupants of the splendid carriages, 
which every now and then went rolling by 
them. If you wish to see the population 
of a German city, and every grade of it, 
you have only to visit such a park on Sun- 
day. Here you will see the prince and the 
peasant, the general and the private, the 
peer and the artisan, all together, all pur- 
suing the same object, but still as separated 
as by walls of iron. Kings and princes, 
knowing that their subjects are more con- 
.tented when allowed such pleasure, have 
fitted up magnificent royal parks and gar- 
dens, and thrown them open to the public. 
And thus you find all throughout Germany, 
wherever you go, extensive public grounds. 
In our own country, such efforts must 
either be the result of corporations, or of 
individual enterprise. In Europe, they 
belong to and are cared for by royalty. In 
the kingdom of Prussia alone, I believe 
there are over forty royal castles, and each 
of these has its gardens and parks, its con- 
servatories and hot-houses. 

In this way the poor and middle class in 
Germany, although unable to do anything 
in this way themselves, become familiar 
with, and grow into love of horticulture. 
The German princes pay 2 great deal of at- 
tention to their parks and conservatories. 
Their dwellings are often tasteless and un- 
pretending, but they are made beautiful by 
their surroundings. ‘ 


(To be continued.) 
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A TRIP TO VINELAND, NEW JERSEY. 


BY P. T. 


Have you been to Vineland? Do you 
intend going? Have you talked with per- 
sons who have been there? What have 
they said about it? Is it not an enormous 
swindle on the public, with a smart en- 
gineer who makes free use of printer’s ink, 
and keeps the machinery viled, and whose 
sole object is to make money ? Those and 
numerous other queries, are constantly 
asked by persons who are searching for 
cheap homes in the country. 

Having heard so many conflicting stories 
about this new settlement, I determined to 
go there and make a personal examination, 
to satisfy my own curiosity, and if as I was 
led to believe, it was a monstrous hum- 
bug, I would do all I could to place the 
matter before the public in its true light, 
and my object now is tostate briefly what 
I have seen there on a recent visit. 


I started from New York with a party of 
six gentlemen, and we reached Vineland late 
on the evening of October 27th. We drove 
from Hammonton in wagons a distance of 
20 miles, which gave us a good chance of 
observing the character of the adjoining 
country, before the axe, grub hoe, and 


stump puller, were made use of. I flat- 
tered myself during this drive, that my 
convictions about Vineland would be fully 
confirmed, and that Mr. Solon Robinson 
had been hood-winked by the proprietor of 
the Vineland tract. Some time after our 
party reached the hotel, I accidentally met 
a friend whom I had lost sight of for the 
last three years, and who now is connected 
with Mr. Landis. I told him at once my 
impressions about Vineland, and said I un- 
derstood every other man wanted to sell 
and get away from the place. He asked 
me on what terms a person would sell, who 
was “ sick” of his bargain. I said if very 
much so, at half cost, and if only moderately 
tired, at actual cost; that is, the price paid 
for the land, clearing, cost of building, trees, 
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fences, &c., &c. He said if you find a man 
on this tract that will sell on those terms, 
I will pay you double“the amount. I said 
it was a bargain, and early next morning 
two others started with me in search of 
persons who had been “ taken in,” but to 
our surprise we could find no such indivi- 
dual, although we walked more than eight 
miles. I had-no difficulty in finding men 
who would sell, they invariably asked 
twice and three times the original cost ; 
that is, if the entire outlay on a place was 
$1,500, their selling price would be $3,000 
to $3,800. I then made up my mind “ sick- 
ness” did not prevail to any great extent 
on the settlement of Vineland. At first I 
thought Mr. Landis bought up all the “ dis- 
contents,” but on close inquiry and con- 
versation with actual settlers, hailing from 
all parts of the country, I learned that the 
location, soil, and climate gave satisfac- 
tion. 

After breakfast our party started in com- 
pany with Mr. Landis and a number of citi- 
zens, to drive through a portion of this ex- 
tensive tract, to witness what has been 
growing on the past two seasons prepara- 
tions, for the coming and other novel fea- 
tures exclusively belonging to Vineland. 
To a stranger the place gives an impression 
of newness, which is in fact, true, but at 
once you wonder how so much could have 
been done in the short space of three years. 
Then a wilderness of pine and scrub oak, 
now a busy, bustling, thriving town, sur- 
rounded by a fine agricultural country. 
How to fully describe all I saw would be 
a difficult task in one short article, but I 
saw sufficient to satisfy me and each mem- 
ber of our party, that Vineland is nota 
humbug. And an industrious man, with 
moderate means, can do better in Vineland 
than to go to the far West in search of cheap 
and fertile lands for the following reasons : 
1st.—He has the advantage of good society. 
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2nd.—He is close to a place of worship. 
3d.—His children can be educated at avery 
small expense, and 4th.—He is within 30 

‘ miles of a good market for all his produce, 
with the prospect of having direct com- 
munication with New York at an early 
date. 

This land appears to be especially adapted 
to the growth of small fruits, and just so 
soon as direct communication is opened 
with New York, this section of the country 
is destined to become the fruit garden of 
the Metropolis. 

The strawberry is being extensively plant- 
‘ed, and for the present the growers look to 
Philadelphia for their market. Thesame lux- 
uriant growth of vine can be seen here as 
in Hammonton, and the settlers are begin- 
ning to learn that one acre of strawberries 
well taken care of, will pay more profit than 
three acres of potatoes, or five acres of 
common corn. 

The soil is well adapted to the grape. 
We examined various lots on different parts 
of the tract, and in all cases were satisfied 
from what we saw, that the vine will be 
made a leading feature in this section, and 
the day is not far distant when Vineland 
will be as noted for extensive vineyards as 
Cincinnati, or other grape growing dis- 
tricts. This locality will have many ad- 
vantages over other places in being so 
near New York, the best fruit market in 
the world. 

The young orchards of pears, apples, and 
peaches that our attention was called to, 
give promise that the soil is equally adapt- 
ed to large as well as small fruits. These 
trees, many of them planted last spring, have 
made a good growth, and would reflect credit 
on any soil or location. I was assured by 
many of the owners, that the trees received 
very little manure, in some cases none, and 
no extra care. 

Cucumbers, melons, and sweet potatoes 
flourish in this soil, and as the season is 
two weeks earlier than the vicinity of New 
York, growing early vegetables for that 
market will become a profitable business. 
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On the south-east part of the tract, we 
were shown a field of common field corn, 
and after a careful examination it was ar- 
gued that the yield would be 40 to 50 
bushels shelled corn to the acre. Along 
side of this lot was a field contaming 17,000 
cabbages, looking very well, the heads 
firm and solid. The owner, whose name I 
have forgotten, settled three or four years 
ago, with only sufficient means to make 
the first payment on four acres, and build 
a cheap house to live in, but he persevered, 
and each year bought and cleared a little 
more land, until now he has 60 acres, tilla- 
ble and entirely free from debt. He has 
devoted acertain portion of his farm to 
vegetables, for which he has a good market 
a few miles distant. 


The rapidity with which Vineland has 
grown is quite surprising ; it reminds a 
person of fairy tales. Three years ago 
a wilderness, and according to the cen- 
sus taken in July last, there was then 
5,200 inhabitants, and if immigration 
continues for the next five as it has 
for the past year, there will be a 
population of 25,000 people. To give an 
idea how the place is being settled, I was 
assured on good authority, that from Jan. 
Ist, 1865, to January Ist, 1866, 1,000 new 
houses will be built on the Vineland tract. 


Mr. Landis has already opened 160 miles 
of road at hisown expense. This of course 
is a great advantage to settlers, as their 
time may be employed in improving their 
respective places instead of making new 
roads. 

There are five public schools in successful 
operation, so that every resident can have 
his ehildren educated at a very small ex- 
pense. 

In conclusion, I would advice persons in 
search of cheap lands to visit this section of 
country, and remain long enough to examine 
for themselves and witness what this sandy 
soil will produce even under very indifferent 
treatment. 
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NEW HYBRID PINK, 
BY PETER 


Tuis valuable addition to our new plants 
was originated by A. G. Howard, Florist, 
of Utica, New York, who is well known as 
an accurate and close observer in all mat- 
ters pertaining to Floriculture. It is some- 
thing of a nondescript, evidently a hybrid 
between some white China pink and Car- 
nation. From seed sown last March, 95 
per cent. came double; they began to 
flower in August, and continued in wonder- 
ful profusion until October, when they 
were carefully lifted and potted, and are 
now literally covered with buds and flowers. 
The color is of the purest white, most sy- 
metrical in form, fringed, and in the different 
varieties, (for there are many varieties), 
varying from 2 to 3 inches in diameter; as 
a white pink for winter blooming, in beauty 
of form and profusion of bloom, it will fill 
up a blank that has been long wanting 
On some of the varieties as many as 200 
buds and flowers have been counted on one 
plant. 

Mr. Howard informs me that it is quite 
hardy even in Utica, where the thermome- 
ter occasionally runs down to 20 below zero. 
and that when struck from cuttings, or 
sown early, say in January, it will bloom 
continuedly from July throughout the 
season. There is little doubt but that it 
can be hybridized by colored varieties of 


the Monthly Carnation, when we may ex- 
pect a rich treat from the opening up of a 
new class in this most beautiful tribe. 


“SARAH HOWARD.” 


HENDERSON. 
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To Conrrisutors anv OrHers.—Address all Communications, for the Editorial and 
publishing departments, to Gro. E. & F. W. Woopwarp, 37 Park Row, New York. 


Tue Nursery Trave.—The results of 
the past year have developed some very cu- 
rious examples of timidity in this line of 
business—a business that now stands on a 
broad and permanent foundation, and is as 
legitimate in its pursuits and results as any 
other business that can be named, and yet, 
by a very large number, evidently carried 
on with the momentary expectation that 
all demand will suddenly cease. The ques- 
tion was asked, upwards of twenty years 
ago, of a nursery-man who stocked an acre 
near Hartford, Conn., “ Where will you 
find a market for all your trees ?” and since 
then nurseries have gone on increasing in 
numbers and extent, year after year, and 
now the public are clamorous to know 
where they can find peach trees, plum trees, 
crab apples, quinces, evergreen seeds, Con- 
cord grape vines, and grape vines of all 
kinds. This kind of questioning is getting 
to be quite an important part of our cor- 
respondence, and we must decline answer- 
ing it in any other manner except through 
our advertising columns. But the men 
who trembled the most were those who 
propagated grape vines the most exten- 
sively. They evidently thought that a 
small matter of two or three hundred thous- 
and vines would glut the market ; and the 
cut-throat game of seven or eight cents a 
piece for Concord vines was an evidence of 
fear by which the buyer profited largely.— 
Now, in the month of December, when 
prudent buyers are looking out for next 
spring, Concord vines are scarce at four 
times the price. We hear a great deal of 
talk about grape fever, but what does the 
whole of it amount to? About one of the 
most imperceptible things in existence.— 
How many farmers in all this broad land 


have a single grape vine? Take all the 
acres of vineyard from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific coast, put them together, and how 
many townships in this State would they 
cover? Grow all the fruit, and make all 
the wine possible, and this city would call 
fur more. This grape business is only in its 
infancy, and its progress will not end with 
this generation. How many. farmers take 
an agricultural paper? Not one in ten. 
The balance know nothing—they don’t 
want to know anything—and it will take 
years to educate such men to know the 
difference between good grapes and poor 
ones; but it can be done. It requires per- 
sistent application. There is steady pro- 
gress ; we have full faith in it. The time 
will come when every one will not be satis- 
fied with a single vine; they will require 
dozens and hundreds. What our grape 
vine propagators ought to do is to raise 
first-rate vines, then let the public know 
they have them for sale. Advertise boldly, 
liberally, persistently; keep at it week 
after week, month after month ; spend your 
profits in printer’s ink; it will all come 
back in time, and a goodly fortune besides. 


APPRECIATION OF Home Propvuctioxs.— 
100 Dollars for six Verbenas.— Dexter 
Snow; of Chicopee, Mass., sold last Septem- 
ber, the stock, consisting of six single plants 
of seedling Verbenas, to Peter Henderson, 
of Jersey City. The varicties are of the 
Italian strain ; striped, spotted and mot- 
tled, and have been brought to their high 
state of perfection, by the hybridizing 
of Mr. Syow, who has devoted many 
years to the cultivation of the Verbena, 
and to whom we are already indebted for 
many of our leading varieties. 
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Lycunr’s Senno.—One of the novelties 
that will be issued in the Spring of 1866. 
It has been grown in England for the past 
three years, and figured in most of the 
illustrated magazines. In our brighter sun- 
shine it will, no doubt, become more de- 
cided in its markings than in England. In 
specimens of it that we saw last summer in 
the grounds of Peter Henderson, the colors 
were clearly defined, scarlet and white 
striped, presenting a most novel and beau- 
tifal feature in this class of plants. 

The plant is continuous blooming, and 
like others of the genus, will, no doubt, 
prove entirely hardy. 


Recitarmminc Drownep Lanps has be- 
come a branch of knowledge where the ap- 
plication of skill and industry is as sure of 
the promised result as in any of the de- 
monstrable sciences. It has been a subject 
of interest in the early ages of the world, 
and experiments in this direction have been 
almost uniformly crowned with success. 
The histories of Rome, Holland, Russia, Eng- 
land, and indeed, of almost every country, 
supply innumerable examples of lands. res- 
cued from the dominion of the ocean; and 
the success of human skill in redeeming 
them is commensurate only with the pa- 
tience and perseverance with which they 
have been applied. It is stated that the 
Bedford Level in England, once a waste, 
contains 300,000 acres of unreclaimed soil ; 
the Romney Marsh, 40,000; in the counties 
of York, Lincoln and Cambridge, hundreds 
of thousands. In the county of Norfolk 
more than 30,000 acres, composed like the 
Bergen meadows, of muddy depositions left 
by the tides and floods, have been reclaim- 
ed; and from scenes of utter desolation 
display rich fields and gardens, yielding, in 
the fruits of the earth simply, from ten to 
fifteen per cent, on the capital invested. 
Holland is an instance ona grand scale. 
But it is useless to enumerate the enter- 
prises in foreign countries which have been 
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succesful. Many such have been made in 
our own land withasimilar result. As, 
for instance, those marshes which formerly 
surrounded the “ Old Milldam” in Boston, 
now reclaimed and occupied by solid, sub- 
stantial, and in some cases positively mas- 
sive edifices of brown stone. — Journal of 
Commerce. 


Tose of our subscribers who hive the 
volume for 1863, by mailing it post paid to 
this office, can renew their subscription for 
1866 with it. 


AGRICULTURAL, HORTICULTURAL, ARCHITEC- 
TURAL, and other books can be had at this office, 
or will be mailed to any part of the country post 
paid, on receipt of price. Any book, paper, 
or periodical, on any subject, can be ordered 
through us. See our book lists; select all the 
papers, magazines, and books you wish, no 
matter in what section of the country pub- 
lished; send us a postal order or draft on 
New York for the amount, and the business 
will be promptly attended to. 


We send this number to all of our subscrib- 
ers, with the invitation to those who have 
not yet renewed their subscription for 1866 to 
do so without delay. This volume will be 
fully illustrated, and we are constantly per- 
fecting our arrangements, to give the best 
reading matter and instruction that the coun- 
try will afford. In all matters of horticulture 
and rural art, we mean to make the Horrtt- 
cuLtuRiIst the best authority that can be 
consulted, 


VOLUNTARY CONTEIBUTORS can aid us very 
much by choosing thoroughly practical sub- 
jects. We shall have to omit hereafter all ar- 
ticles that do not convey instruction of some 
kind. Essays, speculations, theories, &c., we 
consider of little or no value. The best and 
most valuable writers for the Press, those who 
command the highest price and the most 
readers, by nature or culture possess the fa- 
eulty of expressing themselves in the least 
possible number of words. 
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Parties who have ordered Volume IV of 
“Rural Affairs,” and “ Cochrane’s Farm 
.Bookkeeping,” cannot be supplied until some 
time during the month of January. The diffi- 
culty of getting paper is the cause of delay. 
We find it impossible to get our volumes for 
1864 and 1865 bound as fast as called for, and 
the delay of a few days is from this cause.— 
After this week, we shall be fully prepared to 
meet the demand, though from present indi- 
cations the volume for 1864 will soon be ex- 
hausted. Our number for November, 1865, 
was printed on foreign paper made in Bre- 
men, Qur regular supply of paper was de- 
layed by the accident to the St. John, Bre- 
men paper and only just enough for our edi- 
tion was all that could be found in this mar- 
ket. With our best endeavors, we were fully 
ten days behind time. Publishers must look 
well into the future now if they need supplies 
of any class. 


Tue “Greety Prize” Committee have given 
the premium to the Baldwin apple and Bart- 
lett pear, as best adapted for general cultiva- 
tion. The Committee were rot unanimous.— 
The vote was four for Baldwin, and three for 
R. I. Greening. The Hubbardston Nonsuch 
was ruled out, as it was said the fruit would 
not keep in good condition until the first of 
February. The vote on pears was four for 
Bartlett, and three for Sheldon. The Com- 
mittee then recommended six varieties of ap- 
ples and six of pear for general cultivation, to 
consist of two Summer, two Fall, and two 
Winter varieties. Summer Apples—Primate, 
Red Astrican. Fall—Porter, Gravenstein.— 
Winter — Hubbardston Nonsuch, Northern 
Spy. Summer Pears—Manning’s Elizabeth, 
Rostiezer. Fall—Sheldon, Seckle. Winter— 
Lawrence, Dana’s Hovey. 


Deap and gone! dead and gone! never 
more cans’t thou come back to us, poor 


Old Year! What brave promises were 
thine? What weak fulfillments? There 
were violets that the night frosts withered ; 
there were orchard blooms where never 
came fruit ; there were rosy morning clouds 
that grew into tempests, and dews that 
congealed into hoar-frosts; there were 
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fancies that faded into nothingness before 
cold realities; there were hopes, and plans, 
and endeavors without fruition; there were 
loves that decayed into forgetfulness, or 
that ended in hatred, and good intentions 
that froze into hardness of heart. 


Shall we lament thee, then, dead de- 
ceiver, hollow professor? Let us rejoice 
that thou art gone. But were there no 
good movings in thy heart towards us ? 
Dids’t thou really bring us no positive bles- 
sings? Sunshine made every day a glory; 
winds swept away the deforming tempests 
from the sky; some good desires were 
prospered, and worked themselves out into 
good deeds; some good will was trans- 
formed into action. The dark cloud of war 
has disappeared and peace smiles again upon 
our dear land; and if we remember, that 
during the whole time thou wert with us, 
Old Year, Gon did not once forget us; we 
have much to be grateful for. Let us, then, 
stand on thy grave with holy thoughts, and 
forgiving a)l thy short-comings, like a true 
friend, and weeping over our own, like a 
true christian, bury in oblivion that thou 
hads’t not, and cherish in grateful memory 
that thou hads’t. 


The year has almost fled ; 
Let’s utter a prayer for the well-nigh dead ; 
Oh, eve and dawn ! 
Oh, night and morn! 
Three hundred times ye have come and gone, 
While round the fiery-featured sun, 
One course our ancient earth has run. 
For each bright day 
Now swept away, 
Wherein we wrought not, 
Thought not, 
Prayed not, 


For the greater glory of Thee, our Gop; 
Oh, let its record swift be trod 
Beneath Thy foot, while we anew 
Begin our lives with purpose true! 
We come to bury the old and worn ; 
His brow is furrowed, his garments torn. 
We write on his headstone—pause and see, 
Where thou a twelve-month hence may be! 
Toll for the dead,—toll for the dead ; 
The frozen earth is over his head. 
Heaven pardon his sins, he meant so well ; 
Toll, toll the bell! 
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“T never had any other desire so strong 
and so like to covetousness, as that one 
which I have had always,—that I might be 
master, at least of a small house and large 
garden, with very moderate conveniences 
joined to them, and there dedicate the re- 
mainder of my life only to the culture of 
them and the study of nature. 

And there, with no design beyond my wall 
Whole and entire to lye, 
In no inactive ease and no unglorious poverty.” 

Cowley’s wish is, like Pope’s Universal 
Prayer, adapted to all sorts and conditions 
of men, How many thousand times, in 
each of the two hundred years since the 
epistle to Juhn Evelyn, Esq. was written, has 
the same ardent longing been breathed by 
lips that pant to inhale the fresh breezes of 
the conntry, instead of the impure air of 
the town! Give me but a garden! is the 


aspiration sighed forth, with more or less 
of hope, in cities and in solitudes, by 


children and by their grandsires. From 
Punch’s indication of the season, when to 
rake mignonette with a silver fork, pass to 
a sketch like this of an Australian ex- 
plorer: 

“Mr. Philips is rather singular in his 
habits; he erects his tent generally at a 
distance from the rest, under a shady tree, 
or in a green bower of shrubs, where he 
makes himself as comfortable as the place 
will allow, by spreading branches and grass 
under his couch, and covering his tent with 
them, to keep it shady and cool, and even 
planting lilies in blossom before his tent, to 
enjoy their sight during the short time of 
our stay.” 

All this industry repeated night after 
night, by a weary foot-sore man, merely in 
the hope to have something like the shred 
of a garden to look at on waking in the 
morning. Could there be a more touching 
expression of the “ hortulan” passion 
which, whether latent, or in full action, 
remains, like hope, ineradicable from the 
human breast? It is a natural consequence, 
too, that those who cannot taste the actual 
fruition of a garden, should take the greater 
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delight in reading about one. But the en- 
joyment next below actual possession seems 
to be derived from writing on the topic. 

“ Had I not observed,” says Sir Thomas 
Browne, is his Garden of Cyrus, “ that 
purblind men have discoursed well of sight, 
and some, without issue, excellently of 
generation, I, that never was master of any 
considerable garden, had not attempted 
this subject. But the earth is the garden 
of nature, and each fruitful country a 
Paradise.” _ 

The love of flowers is a universal passion. 
As John Ray expresses it, “All the world 
are philvbotanot.” 

The most highly esteemed favor which 
the early missionaries at Tahiti could confer 
on the king and queen, was to furnish 
them each, on State occasions, with a speci- 
men of that splendid novelty, the sun- 
flower, to be worn in their dusky bosoms. 
The men of St. Kilder, who went to pay 
their duty to their lord, in the far southern 
island of Skye, could hardly proceed on 
their journey when approaching Dunvegan 
Castle, because, they said, the trees,—such 
beautiful things had never been seen even 
in their dreams—the trees kept pulling them 
back. Be grateful, then, ye who live in 
the country, in a temperate clime, and 
endeavor to enjoy your Eden truly, by 
fencing off every unhallowed intrusion, and 
by the remembrance that for you and yours 
there grows in the midst a tree of evil, as 
well as a tree of good. 


VERILY, now-a-days, “the poor we have 
with us always.” When I open a volume 
of poems, I prefer to find a digression from 
the ordinary talk of this weary working 
world; from rhythmical sermons and Dor- 
cal Society addresses in verse. Do good 
with al] your might, fervently, effectually, 
thoroughly, but do not talk about it all the 
time; at least, donot make poetry the 
vehicle in which you go about to trumpet 
your deeds. Alas! the old triumphal 
chariot, with its laurels, its milk-white 
steeds, and the clarion blast that heralded 
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it, is turned into a Connecticut pedler’s 
wagon, with iron candlesticks, brooms and 
patent medicines inside, while a big tin 
dinner-horn announces its approach. The 
Muses have become Sisters of Charity, and 
tramp about with great baskets of clothes 
and phials. Mars is in prison for fighting 
a duel, and Bacchus, having suffered re- 
peated attacks of delirium tremens, has 
joined the Temperance Society. Nimble- 
footed Mercury goes round with subscrip- 
tion papers; Venus has been sent to the 
House of Correction. The Graces have put 
on high-necked dresses, and write for the 
magazines; Juno has taken the manage- 
ment of an Orphan Asylum, and Jupiter 
has been elected to Congress to legislate 
for the Freedmen, Reconstruction, general 
reform, and woman’s rights. Alas! for the 
good old times, and the romance of the old 
Mythology. 


A yrar is not only an astronomical, 


but a natural division of time. The first 
imperfect year of ancient times, must, no 
doubt, have originated from observing the 
regular vicissitudes of heat and cold, of the 
leafing, flowering and fruiting of the various 
tribes of plants; and the coincidence of 
these appearances with the laying and 
hatching of birds, and the production of 
the young of quadrupeds. This way of 
reckoning, however, was subject to so many 
variations, that it was necessary to make 
choice of some more constant periodical 
occurrence by which to mark the annual 
revolution. 

The ancient year began in the month of 
March, and it may seem singular that mod- 
ern civilized nations should choose to com- 
mence their year at a period when nature 
lies almost dormant, in preference to that 
season when the race of vegetables and 
animals is actually renewed. In defence of 
the present custom, it may, however, be 
said that the time of the renovation of 
nature varies in different countries, and is 
affected so much by accidental circum- 
stances, as to preclude the possibility of an 
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exact calculation; that now the year does 
not commence till ten days after the win- 
ter solstice, and that the lengthening of 
the day, as it is the chief cause, so in fact, 
it is the commencement of the spring. 

So little influence, however, has this 
change at first, that the month of January 
is usually found to be that in which the 
cold is most intense. 


Ir used formally to be a subject of much 
dispute among natural philosophers, wheth- 
er frost was a particular substance, or 
merely the absence of a certain degree of 
heat. The latter opinion is now most gen- 
erally entertained. The little hooked salts, 
or spicule, which in frosty mornings are 
found floating in the atmosphere, or ad- 
hering to the surfaces of bodies, being found 
by experiment to be nothing more than 
small crystals of ice, capable of being re- 
solved by heat into pure water. 

The process of congelation is curious and 
interesting, and it may be that the laws 
which govern it are too familiar to need 
repetition. It is well known that water, 
when frozen, is expanded, and occupies 
more space than it did before, and hence, 
that ice is lighter than water, and swims 
upon it. Ifa bottle full of water, tightly 
corked, be left to freeze, the bottle will be 
broken for want of room for the expansion 
of the water while assuming the solid form. 
Water-pipes often burst from the same 
cause, and hoops fly off from barrels; and 
in the intense frosts of the northern regions, 
cannons and bomb shells filled with water, 
and the apertures strongly plugged up 
have, in the course of a few hours, been 
burst. 

The explanation of this is, that in the 
process of the congelation of water, needle- 
like crystals are formed, which unite to 
each other at angles of a certainsize; hence 
the space between these crystals is much 
more considerable than between the par- 
ticles of water; and on this account, water, 
when frozen, occupies more space than be- 
fore, but with no increase of weight. 
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This same property of water, when 
frozen, tends every year to diminish the 
height of the Alps and other lofty moun- 
tains. The fissures and crevices become 
filled with water during the summer, which 
is frozen in the winter, and by its irresist- 
ible expansive power, detaches huge masses 
of rock from the summits of the mountains, 
and rolls them down into the valleys below, 
to the terror of the inhabitants. 


In its more moderate and minute effects, 
the operation of this general law is produc- 
tive of a very beneficial consequence to the 
gardener or husbandman. For the hard 
clods of the ploughed lands are loosened 
and broken in pieces by the expansion of 
the water within them when frozen. The 
earth is crumbled and prepared for receiving 
the seed. Hence the reason and the utility 
of trenching our gardens in the autumn 
before the frosts set in. 


THat must be a cold and forlorn heart 
that does not love flowers. While reading, 
the other day, in one of our dailies, of the 
magnitude of the trade in cut flowers, in 
the city of New York, we were reminded 
of the following little poem, which was 
written several years since by one who 
dearly loved flowers, and knew them well, 
who has since passed from the enjoyments 
of the delightful associations of earth, to 


the higher and purer cnjoyments of the 
“ Courts above” : 


More flowers, more beauty in my path, 
More light along my way ; 

A deeper hue the sunshine hath, 
A richer glow the day ; 

And every breeze that sweepeth by, 
Speaks with a gayer tone, 

And beareth with it perfumes rare, 
Which these sweet flowers have strown. 


Ay, bring them forth into the sun ; 
They were not born to be 
Hidden away from mortal eyes, 
What joy such flowers to see. 
Bring crystal water-drops to fling, 
Like pearls upon each leaf; 
So let them rest in yonder vase, 
A green and golden sheaf. 
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Fatuer! who gavest these gems to shine, 
These buds in bliss to grow, 

What must adorn Thy courts above, 
If sach are found below ! 

They say that there e’en rainbow hues 
Are pale and dim to see ; 

Then what, O Farner! dyes Thy flowers! 
What must their radiance be? 


Tue glorious and genial autumn has 
passed, but the remembrance of its bright 
golden days comes back to us by the winter 
fire-side, like the memory of the sweet 
fragrance we inhaled in the leafy months 
which are gone. Of all the delicious states 
of feeling that ever cross our monotonous 
pathway,—said the gentle friend whom we 
have just copied—commend me to a wood- 
land reverie in a sunny day of autumn. To 
sit on the warm green turf, just at the 
edge of a noble old wood, and feel the 
grateful glow of the unclouded sunshine, 
while the rustling of the leaves is in your 
ears; to watch the slow, rocking descent 
of one brown leaf after another, and listen 
to the quick droppings of the acorns, each 
with its own distinct little crashing; to 
hear the short, satisfied chiripngs of the 
numberless small birds that swarm on the 
bushes, each bush bearing a double burden 
of berries and of birds; to note the cease- 
less labors of the wild bee and the ant, the 
busy crickets, the careful butterflies; yet 
neither to think, moralize, nor meditate 
upon either of these in particular, nor upon 
other things in general; but merely to 
exist, conscious that you are somehow re- 
markably well-off,—and not very certain 
how it came about. 
land reverie. 


This is a true wood- 


Contrast this dolce far niente condition 
of the writer with the positive, outspoken 
feeling of discomfort and dislike of the 
same, for the inhospitable winter, the glit- 
tering snows, and the glaring, treacherous 
ce of our northern climes. 

But such weather as we have! Oh, that 
it was blotted out of the almanac! First 
snow, then hail, then rain, then “splosh,” 
keeping me in the house all the time. The 
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cold has, for the last three days, been ter- 
rible, and the suffering among the poor, 
. great. How I dread the winter and the 
snow; I never lovedit. It is so cold, so 
glittering, so shroud-like. I think of the 
earth as one great charnel-house, wherein 
decay jostles the dead with rudeness. I 
feel the slow procession of the hours, as 
separately they pass along in one vast 
funeral train. [ fear the snow, for it turns 
toa blank all the beautiful book that the 
south wind and the west wind, and the 
warm rain opens for us to read. It fmght- 
ens all my little lovers, the ground-sparrow 
and the tree-sparrow, and the katy-did, and 
the bee, and it hides all the summer-brooks 
so deftly that none can find them, save 
sweet spring, and she sleeps. Why should 
I love thesnow? Tam faint and shivering 
when it falls upon me, and I loathe the 
heavy garments I must don. When I fold 
away the pretty ador-nings that are fitted 
to the season of the morning-glory and the 
sweet-pea, when I consign to the dark 
wardrobe, the transparent scarf and the 
pearl-white dress, I wrap up in their fold- 
ings many a tear that will fall, despite my 
womanly courage. May it please Gon, 1 
die not in the days of the hoar-frost and 
the black-frost, of sleet and white driving 
snow! I should leave the world gladly, 
forgetting to thank heaven for its beauty 
and exceeding loveliness. I should stretch 
out my hands towards the bannered golden 
city, builded of emerald, and amethyst, and 
sapphire, forgetting that even with such 
had my pathway here been paved. I should 
lie impatiently on my sick ceuch, “ biding 
my time.” I would listen for the melody 
of the rapt seraphs near the throne, not 
remembering that the Lord had prepared 
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richest music for my ear many thousand 


_ times, when [ had not even prayed for it. 


I should say, “ Thank Gop, I die!” rather 
than, “Bless Gop that I have lived.” 

(Incapacity,) like murder, “will out.”. 
Some say the defect is in my head.— 
I think it is in my heel, where there is 
such a shocking chilblain. I think Thetis 
must have plunged me in the Styx, as she 
did Achilles, all but my heel by which she 
held me, and that this spot is the only one 
vulnerable to Jack Frost. 

I have had only one sleigh-ride this win- 
ter. Judge whether it was a joyful one 
when it led me to a hovel where an insuffi- 
ciency of lights, fire, food and clothing 
made winter dreadful. You know I hate 
sleighing, and snow, and ice, and all other 
manifestations of cold weather. When I 
am queen, in my realm there shall be no 
winter, but one long, golden, glowing sum- 
mer. There shall be a perpetual shower of 
rose leaves on my grass, and the poplar 
leaves shall be the only creatures to shiver 
all the year round. There shall be a violet- 
colored twilight to last all night, and sweet 
south winds in the morning. I am asum- 
mer child, and true to the season that gave 
me birth. How can you like snow? It is 
so unmeaning, dead, stifling. I would 
rather sce the coarsest brown furrow in 
dear mother earth’s wrinkled face, than all 
the brilliancy of frost, and ice, and snow in 
which poor shivering mortals rejoice. 


The Epritor’s Taste closes this month 
with cordial salutations to the readers of 
the Horticutturist; A Merry Curist- 
mas and a Happy New Year. Till we 
meet again, Salvete et Valete. 


a 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Irnaca, N.Y., December 6th, 1865. 
Messrs. Enrroxns—The great Agricultural 
College of the State of New York, with its 
magnificent endowment of half a million of 
dollars, distinguished by the name of its 


founder, and known as the Cornell Univer- 
sity, is fast developing into a reality. Arch- 
chitects and committees are now consider- 
ing and preparing plans of the buildings 
which are to be erected, and the opening 
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spring of 1866 will witness the hum of 
the busy artisan and laborer laying the 
foundations. 
contemplate the erection of five principal 
college buildings in the foreground, upon an 
elevation of about 150 feet above the level 
of Cayuga Lake, commanding a fine view in 
a northerly direction for thirty miles over 
its surface, and of the village of Ithaca, 
* its lovely valleys, and its hills of green,” 
in a south-easterly course. The situation 
selected is one of surpassing beauty. 

On the north and south, at right-angles 
from the college buildings, forming two 
sides of a hollow square, will be erected the 
dwelling-houses for the professors, which 
will ultimately furnish accommodations for 
upwards of one hundred families ; while in 
the rear, and upon higher ground, are the 
sites for the observatory, President’s man- 
sion, &c. The approach will be by well- 
constructed roads, curving by easy grades, 
so as to reach all parts of the plateau with 
facility and comfort. The grounds thus en- 
closed will be ornamented and planted af- 
ter the plans of the most skilful horticul- 
tural and landscape engineers. Upon the 
college farm adjoining are already enough 
farm buildings for immediate use. These 
will be increased with all modern impreve- 
ments as they are needed. The plans of 
the horticultural buildings are yet in em- 
bryo, but it is understood that they are to 
be in keeping with the whole design, and 
will be of the best character. The model 
horticultural farm of Mr. Cornell is situ- 
ated on Crowbar Point, about seven miles 
distant on the west bank of the lake, con- 
sisting of nearly four hundred acres, with a 
south-easterly exposure. This is already 
planted with the best well-known varieties 
of fruits suited to the locality, and others 
of declared merit are on trial. These or- 
chards and vineyards are under the charge 
of a competent horticulturist, and here the 
student can practically acquire knowledge, 
while comparing the teachings of McIntosh, 
Loudon, and Van Mons with actual results 
on American soil. The water of Cayuga 
Lake is a deepspring, which does not freeze 
over in the severest winters; and this has 


The present arrangements 
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a meliorating influence upon the climate.— 
Here the delicate peach ripens without fail- 
ure, and here we may expect one day to 
drink the delicious Gunyardo* wines, ri- 
valing the “delightful poison” of Jeru- 
sheed. 

Ithaca will hereafter be known by its 
literary institutions and its literary society, 
attracting people of refinement and taste, 
many of whom will seek a residence here 
for the enjoyment of kindred fellowship, 
and for the education of their children.— 
And here the denizen of the city may re- 
tire from the unhealthy summer atmos- 
phere, or avoid the approach of the cholera, 
locating himself on the borders of a lovely 
lake, among the finest scenery, with roman- 
tic walks and rambles among numerous 
waterfalls, and through ravines of the wild- 
est beauty { with which this country 
abounds; botanizing, mineralizing, or en- 
joying the country sports—driving, fishing, 
rowing, sailing, &c.; avoiding or inviting 
society at his own pleasure. 

W.A. We. 


* Poetic Indian for Crowbar; probably by the same 
student who consulted the “Old Authors” to find the 
Indian name of Cayuga. 

+ Nearly one hundred of these picturesque views have 
been photographed, embracing seme of the finest stere- 
oscopic views of American scenery. 


Rocuester, N. Y., Dec. 4, 1865. 
GENTLEMEN :— 

In your December number, a currespond- 
ent “C,” writing from Pittsburg, enquires 
about Rea’s Seedling Quince, and says he 
had written to us for it, but we knew 


nothing about it. This isa mistake. We 
have grown Rea’s seedling quince exten- 
sively for more than 10 years, and sold both 
at wholesale and retail during all that 
time. 

We have some 20 large bearing trees of 
it in our specimen grounds. We consider 
it the best of the quinces. The Chinese 
quince your correspondent refers to, is not 
grown in this country for its fruit, but for 
ornament, and rarely produces fruit. 

Yours, 
Exiwancer & Barry. 
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Derroit, Micu., Dec. 9, 1865. 
Messrs. Woopwarp: 

Gentlemen,—The November number of 
the HorticuLturist was not handed to 
me until that for December came. In an- 
swer to G. S’s enquiry, I will say that we 
always planted the bulblets of gladioli in 
the spring ensuing their gathering, at the 
same time as planting the large bulbs.— 
They generally come up, but I have no 
doubt that they can be kept for eighteen 
months, and possibly longer, as these bulb- 
lets, physiologically speaking, are nothing 


but seeds. It is also possible, that by being © 


kept over, their germinating qualities are 
perfected. 

We have seeds that generally fail to 
grow the first year after gathering, as we 
have plants, the qualities of the blooming 
of which are increased by keeping as long 
as possible. 

I shall take pleasure in sending you de- 
signs for the premiums. 

E. Ferranp. 


Resouutions oF THE Onto State Pomo- 
LoGicaL Society ON THE DEPARTMENT OF 
Acaicu.ture.—The following resolutions 
were adopted unanimously by the Ohio 
Pomological Society, which has just closed 
its session in this city: 

Resolved, That we feel deeply interested 
in the great Department of Agriculture 
connected with our Federal Government ; 
that we desire its entire success, and be- 
lieve it destined to contribute immensely 
to the advancemert of Agriculture in the 
country; that we earnestly entreat the 
President of the United States to appoint 
a competent man to be the head of the 
Department of Agriculture; the incom- 
petency of the present incumbent being 
asource of general remark and complaint 
from the intelligent agriculturists of all 
parts of our extended country. It is 
therefore 

Resolved, That in the opinion of this con- 
vention, a change in the head of the Agri- 
cultural Department is imperatively needed 
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for the best interests of the producing 
classes of the country, and the President 
of the United States is most respectfully 
petitioned to listen to the complaints em- 
bodied in the foregoing resolutions. 
(Signed,) Joun A. Warper, 


President. 
M. B. Batenaw, Secretary. 


Orricers anD Drrectors of the Milford 
and Orange Agricultural Society, elected at 
the annual meeting, held Nov. 7, 1865. 

OFFICERS : 
David Miles, President. 
Elber J. Treat, 
Caleb T. Merwin, 
Elisha E. Benhan, 
Wm. H. Pond, Secretary. 
Charles F. Smith, Treasurer. 
DIRECTORS: 
MILFORD. 
Wm. S. Pond, 
Isaac C. Smnith, 
Chas. S. Baird, 
Geo. Cornwall, 2d., 
Miles B. Merwin, 
David B. Platt, 
Wm. M. Merwin, 
Elijah B. Tibballs, 
Joiah P. Isbell, 


Vice Presidents. 


ORANGE. 
Enoch Clark, 
Isaac A. Smith, 
Dennis Andrew, 
Merwin Andrew, 
Albert F. Miles, 
Nelson Tyler, 
Geo. S. Kelsey, 
Leveret B. Treat. 
Jay L. Northrop. 


BOOKS, &c., RECEIVED. 


Companion Ports for the people in 
illustrated volumes. This series contains 
popular selections from the best American 
and English poets; each volume of about 
100 pages and 12 to 20 illustrations by the 
best artists. The volumes are handsomely 
printed on tinted paper, and bound in neat 
pamphlet form,—price 50 cts. each. Thus 
far have been issued : 

Household Poems, by Longfellow. 

Songs for all Seasons, by Tennyson. 

National Lyrics, by John G. Whittier. 

Lyrics of Life, by Robert Browning. 
Humorous Poems, by Oliver Wendell Holmes. 

Other popular poets will be added to the 
series.—Messrs. Ticknor & Fields, publish- 
ers, Boston. 





The Horticulturist. 


Onto Farmer.—Cleveland, Ohio, week- 
ly, $2 50 perannum. The Agricultural 
Department of this paper is presided over 
by Col. S. D. Harris, one of the most in- 
dustrious and popular writers on agriéul- 
tural subjects. He keeps himself thoroughly 
informed, by travel and otherwise, of all 
that is new and interesting. We commend 
the Ohio Farmer as a paper that can be 
read with profit by the farming community 
in all sections of the country. 


Tue Prairie Farmer.—Weekly ; Em- 
ery & Co., Chicago; two dollars per an- 
num. This is a wide-awake journal, repre- 
senting the agricultural interests of the 
Great West, now entering on its twenty- 
sixth year. It is the intention of the en- 
terprising publishers to come out in a new 
dress. We notice they have secured some 
of the leading writers on agriculture and 
horticulture, and mean to maintain a high 
standard. They also propose to publish 
monthly a German edition of the Prairie 
Farmer, the first number of which is now 
ready; two dollars per annum. See their 
advertisement. 


Atiantic Montuty.—To those ‘of our 
readers who take this valuable periodical it 
is quite unnecessary for us to say anything. 
Few who know its value are willing to live 
on without it. Those who can be induced 
to take it may place implicit confidence in 
our recommendation. We lead no one 
astray by calling their attention to this 
very valuable publication, price four dollars 
per annum, and well worth the money. 
Ticknor & Fields, Boston. 


We notice, also, that Messrs. Ticknor 
and Fields announce a new literary weekly. 
to be called Every Saturday. Well, they 
understand precisely the art of making 
money in periodical literature. It is sim- 
pleenough ; this is all of it: publish a first 
class. paper, employ the best talent in the 
.country to write for it, and let the world 
know it, that is, advertise. 


Our Youne Forxs.—The New Year be- 
gins the second volume of this completely 
successful magazine. The first six months 
of its publication it obtained a circulation 
of upwards of 50,000, proof enough of its 
popularity. It is decidedly the best of all 
the magazines for the young, and one that 
deserves a universal circulation throughout 
the length and breadth of the land. Two 
dollars per annum; with the <Adlantic, five 
dollars per annum. Ticknor & Fields, 
Boston. 


Hours at Home.—A popular monthly, 
devoted to religious and useful literature, 
edited by J. M. Sherwood, published by 
Chas. Scribner & Co., No. 124 Grand St. 
New York. Three Dollars per annum, 
with the uspal discount to Clubs. 

This magazine, now in its second volume, 
bids fair to become a popular standard and 
welcome addition to the magazine literature 
of the country. It is ably edited, articles, 
well arranged and varied, and the publish- 
ers rank among the solid men of this city. 


Harris’ Rurat ANNUAL, now owned and 
published by Orange, Judd & Co., will be sent 
immediately after publication to those who 
have ordered them. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE Report 
for 1864.—We are indebted to James S. 
Grennell, Esq., late chief clerk of the:Agri- 
cultural Department, for an advance copy of 


ths report. The great value of these re- 
ports of late years, is attributable mainly to 
the talent and industry of Mr. Grennell, 
a gentleman of rare ability in all matters 
pertaining to agriculture, and whom we 
hope to see placed in the position he is 
better qualified to fill than any other man 
in this country,—that of Commissioner of 
Agriculture. So important are our agri-_ 
cultural interests, and so vast is the influ- 
ence of the agricultural bureau for good or 
evil, that the removal of Mr. Grennell from 
the position he so ably filled, can only be 
considered as a serious loss to the country. 
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